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To the School Library Association 
of California, 1945 has a certain sig- 
nificance which should not be over- 
looked. It was a very important year 
to our organization. From a small 
group of eight school librarians who 
had the vision and the will to do, it 
has grown until, on August 25, the 
organization looked with pride on 
the celebration of its thirtieth birth- 
day. 

A copy of the first number, a six- 
page Bulletin, records the organiza- 
tion meeting in Oakland, August 25, 
1915. This meeting was called at the 
suggestion of school librarians who 
felt that a state organization would 
further the interests of school library 
work in California. The following 
librarians were present: Marion L. 
Horton, Fremont High School, Oak- 
land; Lucy Lay, Los Angeles High 
School; Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, Oak- 
land High School; Ella S. Morgan, 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles; 
Marion Pryne, Orange High School; 
Nellie Scholes, Santa Barbara State 
Normal; Rosemary Stoltz, Technical 
High School, Oakland; and Marjorie 
Van Deusen, Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal. 


Miss Morgan presided. ‘The for- 
mation of the organization was dis- 
cussed. For unity in essentials with 
possibility of local meetings, the state 
was divided into Northern and South- 
ern sections, each with its executive 
officers, while the president super- 
vises the interests of the entire state 
and edits the Bulletin, which is to 
keep members informed of library 
conditions and new ideas in school 
work.” 

The constitution was drawn, read, 
and adopted, article by article. The 
following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Ella S. Morgan; Vice-president, 
Marion L. Horton; Secretary-treasur- 
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er for the South, Marjorie Van Deu- 
sen; Secretary-treasurer for the North, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Madison. 


“The secretary-treasurers were in- 
structed to invite all school librarians 
of their sections to join the associa- 
tion. . . .. By December, 1915, thirty- 
seven had joined the new state Asso- 
ciation. 


One of the earliest and most im- 
portant accomplishments of the As- 
sociation was the certification of 
school librarians. Acting on the sug- 
gestion of Will C. Wood, Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Education, and 
Joseph F. Daniels of the Riverside 
Public Library, a committee took up 
the matter of certification of school 
librarians with the State Board of 
Education with the result that, on 
March 27, 1916, five credentials in 
“library craft, technique, and use” 
were granted. In May, 1917, the Gov- 
ernor signed a bill which defined 
school librarians as teachers, ‘sub- 
ject to the burdens and entitled to 
the benefits of the public school 
teachers’ retirement fund law,” and 
making it illegal to employ any un- 
certificated person as librarian for 
more than two hours a day in any 
high school of the state. Carrying on 
thisearly interest in proper certifica- 
tion of school librarians, the Associa- 
tion later collaborated with the state 
committee for reorganization of all 
state credentials. 


Distances being so great made it 
necessary in 1920 to carry on the 
work by Northern and Southern sec- 
tions. Each section has held several 
meetings a year. The first joint meet- 
ing of the two sections was held in 
Fresno, November 12, 1927. Succes- 
sive joint meetings were held in 
Santa Barbara, April 20, 1929; in Los 
Angeles, June 24, 1930; in Del Monte, 
April 11, 1931; in Santa Barbara, May 








7, 1932; in Fresno, October 28, 1933; 
in Santa Maria, October 27, 1934; 
and in Fresno, October 19, 1935. 


Up to the time of its suspension, 
the original Bulletin, which served 
both sections, had been issued in 
December, 1914; April, 1916; Decem- 
ber, 1916; and March, 1919. 

At the joint meeting in Fresno in 
1927, the question of reviving the 
Bulletin was brought up, and, as a 
result of this discussion, the Northern 
Section, in May, 1929, and the South- 
ern Section, in December, 1929, be- 
gan the publication of their Bulletins. 
These appeared several times a 
year, edited at first by the publicity 
committee of each section and print- 
ed in school print shops. 

From the start our members have 
affiliated with both school and libra- 
ry organizations. Continuing through 
the years the Association has had a 
part in regular county Institute pro- 
grams. “That school library work is 
being recognized more each year is 
shown by the interest displayed in 
each meeting by school and library 
people,”” is a significant quotation 
from the May, 1929, Bulletin. That 
year at the Principals’ convention in 
Oakland and C. L. A. meeting in Sac- 
ramento sessions were devoted to 
school libraries. An Institute program 
of March 29, 1918, includes a Library 
Section, in which were discussed 
“Some Suggestions regarding Li- 
brary Training,” “A New Profession 
and an Old Opportunity,’’ “Evening 
Classes in the School Library,’ and 
‘Problems in Library Training of the 
General Student.’’ This meeting was 
in Oakland. At a Principals’ conven- 
tion in Long Beach in 1928 a morning 
session was devoted to “Standards 
for Secondary School Libraries.” Six 
librarians appeared on the program. 
At the same convention in another 
session, “The Library in the Junior 
High School” was the subject, with 
two librarians and a teacher as 
speakers. 

Although the senior high school 
libraries were the first to be devel- 
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oped in California, it was not long 
before their place in the educational 
program was recognized and well 
equipped libraries were established 
in many of the junior high schools as 
well as in the elementary and later 
in the junior colleges. In many of the 
larger school systems there were 
supervisors of school libraries who 
worked with the administrators in 
developing these libraries. 


Over a period of many years the 
Association functioned as two sepa- 
rate sections, each with its own offi- 
cers, bulletin, meetings, and pro- 
gram. The groups in each section as 
well as individuals through their 
worth-while activities have made 
noteworthy contributions to the pro- 
fessional and educational world. 

It was partially due to several proj- 
ects which had engaged the interest 
of members for several years that the 
need was felt for closer affiliation and 
the development of a more closely 
knit organization. Accordingly, at a 
joint meeting of the Northern and 
Southern Sections in Fresno, October 
19-20, 1935, a new constitution was 
adopted which provided for a state- 
wide Association and a group of 
state officers to be chosen from both 
sections. The publication of the Bul- 
letin was resumed and issued four 
times a year by our State Associa- 
tion. 

In 1935 the Association officially 
affiliated with the California Teach- 
ers Association. There is a represen- 
tative from each section on the Sec- 
tion Council of C.T.A., while the 
State President serves on the C. T. A. 
State Council. 


At their invitation, S.L. A.C. has 
held meetings in conjunction with 
C. L. A. whenever possible. The 
Association supports a contributing 
membership in A.L.A., and in 1930 
it assisted A.L.A. in a Survey of 
Library Training Schools in Califor- 
nia. 

Throughout the years we have 
been glad of the opportunity which 

(Continued on Page 24) 








The Midwinter Meeting of The A.L. A. 


The midwinter meeting of the 
American Library Association was 
my first experience as a member of 
the Council, the advisory body that 
meets twice a year (except in war 
years) to consider policies and re- 
ports and to make recommendations 
to the Executive Board. My part was 
small, just to be there and to listen. 
From my notebook I have chosen a 
few things that may given an idea of 
what the Council does and what 
librarians talk about when they get 
together. 

It was definitely a working meet- 
ing. There were no long addresses, 
no after-dinner speeches, no music, 
no festive occasions. The Council 
held three long sessions of discussion 
and of action on reports and propos- 
als. The rest of the time, morning, 
afternoon, and night, was filled with 
meetings of special groups, commit- 
tees, and boards, and with small in- 
formal conferences. There was a 
chance to get acquainted with peo- 
ple who were only names before, 
and to meet old friends, even while 
talking shop. 

“Where do we go now? What 
library policies and programs does 
the new world need?” was the topic 
of the first Council meeting. Although 
the atomic bomb was barely men- 
tioned, it lent urgency to the discus- 
sion of how .to meet the people's 
need of information and world 
understanding. John S. Richards of 
Seattle thought that nothing short of 
a revolution in library ways would 
get the books to the people. Only 
about ten per cent are now public 
library users. Nell Unger of Portland 
countered, in her quiet way, that 
libraries do not need a revolution 
but simply more money, much more 
money, say five dollars per capita, to 
carry out their plans and objectives. 
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MARJORIE VAN DEUSEN 


Belmont High School, Los Angeles 


A young southerner, Nancy Hoyle, 
had the vision of getting books to all 
the children, even in one-room rural 
schoolhouses. The discussion of adult 
education from the floor made one 
see how seriously librarians regard 
their task as educators. 

At the second Council meeting the 
question was, “Is personnel ade- 
quate for the job? If not, why not?’ 
The cause of the undergraduate li- 
brary school was strongly presented 
by Robert A. Miller of Indiana Uni- 
versity and was favorably received. 
This was rather surprising in view of 
the long-time emphasis on the grad- 
uate library school. The need was 
also voiced for library workers with 
subprofessional training, but above 
clerical status, and with legal certifi- 
cation. 

Librarians, as well as teachers, go 
in for postprofessional education: re- 
search, institutes, conferences, work- 
shops, tours, exchanges, higher de- 
grees. Someone suggested that libra- 
rians practice a little adult education 
on themselves by using the tools of 
education at hand in their own libra- 
ries. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, 
was the last meeting devoted to re- 
ports and business. Federal social 
security for librarians was favored 
as a base, with adjustments for those 
who come under state or local retire- 
ment systems. ; 

The ALA National Relations Office 
appeared in the person of Paul How- 
ard, a tall, round-faced, guileless 
looking man, our library representa- 
tive in Washington. He reported that 
war surpluses of library materials 
will be transferred through state li- 
brary agencies. He is working for a 
postal rate bill, now in committee, 
that will give preference rates for 


books sent by or to libraries in the 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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The American Library Associa- 
tion's report, “School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow,” commonly 
referred to as the Douglas Report, 
nee been approved by action of the 
tate executive board of the School 
ibrary Association of California and 
wid ly welcomed by school librari- 
ans in general. It comes at a time 
when we are pa rticularly in need of 
an authoritarian influence to combat 
the compromises thrust upon us, first 
by depression and then by war. 
oming out as it does with the pres- 
tige of the Association and a distin- 
guished committee membership to 
give it force in the professional li- 
brary world, it gains further strength 

om the excellent introduction con- 
ted by N. L. Engelhardt, presi- 
A 
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the American Association of 

h \dministrators, a factor which 
will, it is to be hoped, insure wide 
reading by school administrators, an 
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audience which we as librarians, 
interested in the increase of library 
service, need to reach. 

As Mr. Engelhardt says, the stand- 


ards submitted are tentative. As such 
they are subject to criticism. The 
work and the judgment of the com- 
littee members and their consult- 
ants are to be commended. They 
ave done their profession a service, 


pro 
especi ally so in those schools where 
a short-sighted policy may load the 
librarian with routines, teaching, 
extracurricular activities, clerical 


work, and other nonprofessional bur- 
dens which reduce her effectiveness 
in the particular field for which she is 
best ee 

It is therefore somewhat disturbing 


+ 
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to find that the committee has rec- 
ommended standards for personnel 
which would appear to be utterly 
unlikely of attainment. In fact, they 
are such as to make a school super- 
intendent cast a perhaps somewhat 
dubious eye on the other recom- 
mended standards. We do ourselves 
a disservice by overstating our case. 
When the report is issued in revised 
orm it is to be hoped that a more 
realistic recommendation will be 
made. 

This criticism will, I believe, be 
substantiated by the following fig- 
ures taken from Appendix A, Sum- 


mary of Quantitative Standards, 
page 41 of the report: 
School Trained Clerical 
Enrollment Librarians Assistants 
200 ] Part-time 
500 1 l 
1000 2 2 
2000 4 2 
3000 6 3 
5000 10 5 


A further criticism might be offered 
with regard to the standards recom- 
mended for the book collection. From 
he figures given in Appendix A of 
the report, it would seem that there is 
a rather wide spread in the minimum 
number of titles between, for exam- 
ple, a school of 500 enrollment and 
one of a thousand. Total collections 
in these two schools, 5000 and 7000 
volumes respectively, are reason- 
able, but a difference of 1500 titles in 
the two collections is excessive. Num- 
bers of titles in two such collections 
would not, ordinarily, be so far 
apart, and the difference in the size 
of the collections would be explained 
in terms of duplication. 

Mrs. Douglas and her committee 
have placed us all in their debt for 
their formulation of the standards of 
library service in American schools. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Editorial Page 


M. W. CRAGUN 


A Milestone and a Blueprint 





The California School Library Association has just passed the thirty- 
year milestone. Such an anniversary should be the occasion for a celebra- 
tion, but it should also be a time for a searching inventory. There must be 
a critical appraisal of what has been done, and a new blueprint drawn up 
for the future. 


What have we accomplished in the last thirty years? 


Starting from a small group of far-sighted founders, the Association has 
grown to the stature of an effective, state-wide organization which is becom- 
ing more and more the spokesman for every school librarian in the state 
As an Association, it has 


Publicized new methods of librarianship, 

Aided in establishing state standards of work and salary, 

Helped in recruiting new members into the profession, 

Lent assistance in bettering school library legislation, 

Kept the main core of school librarians aware of important research 

Actively developed lasting friendships among the members, 

Acted as a stimulating force for better organizational work in other 
parts of the country, and 

Published a bulletin which has been used at times as a model by 
various committees of the A.L.A. 


Where shall we go from here? 

Humbly we must admit that we have fallen far short of many of our 
objectives. We still have many potential members to draw into our Associa- 
tion who need us as much as we need them. A real struggle looms ahead 
to get back to the prewar standards and continue to climb to an even higher 
level. Many skirmishes will yet be needed to gain for some of our members 
their equal rights with teachers. We must make many new studies of state 
standards and proposed legislative measures in the light of war experiences. 
Further surveys should be started at once with a view toward activating our 
training programs. Our recuiting schedule, which has been lamentably 
weak, should be stengthened. We must become better acquainted with the 
administrators and their problems, cooperate more closely with the teachers, 
and study more intensely those students who can be groomed for admittance 
to the library schools. 

Yes, there are many more items to be put into our blueprint for the 
future. But, while contemplating with satisfaction the progress of the past 
thirty years, we should lose no time in making plans for even greater accom- 
plishments in the coming three decades. 
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Guidance Opportunities in The 


Junior High School Library 


MAUD WILSON DUNN, Ed. D. 


Coordinator of Child Welfare, Attendance, 
Guidance, and Placement* 
Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach 2 
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cut from book jackets and pasted in 
books serve somewhat the same pur- 
pose. 

To keep up with the good readers 
and their interests is an opportunity 
for guidance. Some unusual reading 
was being done by a group of pupils; 
the reading was really initiated by a 
small literary club sponsored by one 
of the teachers. Two boys in the 
group had started reading Scott, and 
how they read him! These two boys 
had always been good readers, so 
the librarian was not especially sur- 
prised. But when a girl, a strong, 
out-going personality who had never 
read, became interested in Scott, that 
was an occasion for surprise. 

Another opportunity for guidance 
in the library is through the use of 
exhibits. For some years a few regu- 
lar exhibits have been on display: at 
Christmas, Dickens; in the spring, 
Shakespeare; and when the books 
were available, Alcott. Included with 
the books have been figurines from 
Dickens and some beautifully lettered 
quotations from Shakespeare. All 
these efforts tend to remind the pu- 
pils of great authors. Such exhibits 
lead to interest in particular books 
and authors. For example, Shake- 
speare is a case in point! “Do you 
mean to say you have books like 
that?”’ inquired one of our bigger 
boys one day. He was referring to a 
scene from “Taming of the Shrew,” 
part of an exhibit on Shakespeare. 
After all, junior high school books do 
have to compete with the highly 
stimulating movie atmosphere of the 
outside world. The perhaps over- 
careful analyses librarians give all 
purchases may tend to result in a 
devitalized collection lacking in in- 
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terest to young teen-age junior high 
school pupils. It is here that Shake- 
speare’s reality is a godsend. 


As an outcome of such an exhibit, 
one class now is doing dramatiza- 
tions from Shakespeare as their con- 
tribution to Book Week. Through 
stories from Shakespeare; the pupils 
became acquainted with difficult 
names of characters. The drama 
found in the bare plot of a Shake- 
spearean play is enough to arouse 
the interest of the entire group. This 
procedure prevents the pupils from 
becoming confused by being thrust 
suddenly into a maze of Shakespear- 
ean language. From here the pupils 
are ready for some excerpts from the 
unabridged plays. The language 
may be examined in detail; a new 
kind of vocabulary explored; a more 
vital kind of imagery presented. 


Pupils by this time are eager to 
demonstrate their new knowledge. 
The pupils have cleared the shelves 
of Shakespeare and the colorful cos- 
tume plates depicting dramatic 
scenes from that dramatist. When a 
program of excerpts from Shake- 
speare is planned, all want to par- 
ticipate. In this participation, they 
learn vocal and muscular control 
poise, self-control, organization, co- 
operation; all immensely important 
factors in personality growth. Crea- 
tive ability comes out, too 

The library offers a special oppor- 
tunity to observe children increase 
their library skills. Teacher or libra- 
rian can help her pupils chart the 
library and thus learn to find mate- 
rials with facility which encourages 
them to make contributions to the 
group knowledge 

In the course of their school work 
pupils in Social-Living groups are 
brought by their teachers to the li- 
brary and given regular instruction 
in the use of books, references, tech- 
niques, and the use of the Reader's 
Guide to current periodicals. The 


last is a bit on the difficult side for 
junior high se 


hool pupils but can i 











accomplished through instruction and 
practice. 


To the familiar habitue of the li- 
brary, everything there is an open 
book; but to the pupil sent there on 

a pass because he is a nuisance in 
class it is another story. A case in 
point was a gay personality, filled 
with the wild joy of living, who was 
regularly in the library three or four 

eriods a day. The librarian never 
caught him doing any to her 
knowledge. Then an essay contest 
was promoted in one of his classes. 
To everyone's amazement, he rose to 
the occasion He demonstrated to 
other pupils on his committee just 
how to find magazine articles most 
efficiently. It was rather a shock to 
see that one who had the reputation 
of being a waster had probably got- 
ten a maximum of value from the 
school library 
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monitor imself cater, as he found 
himself, he lost his expression of 
bewilderment. As he learned of the 
reading materials n the library he 
saw the possibilities these held for 
him at home. Reading thus became 
a personal joy to him when it kept 
mc t of tne pat: 
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rian, ‘Couldn't I work in the library?” 
The librarian turned to ‘A’ and in- 
quired if he could take on “B” and 
really make him work. A’ agreed 
to assume. this responsibility so he 
passed over his work to ‘’B” and at 
the same time took on some other 
library work from one of the other 
monitors. There was thus formed a 
small group of three who liked one 
another and had a stabilizing influ- 
ence on “'B.” 

“G" was a superior child, an only 
child, but unspoiled. He hustled 
around to finish | his work so that he 
could look about to help others. In 
the library he was responsible for 
filing, checking, preparing records to 
be entered on the day’s statistics, 
carding books, and simply “eating 
the work up.” Since both his parents 
were employed and he was alone a 
good deal, “C’’ was thus better off 
with plenty to do at school. He saw 
the opportunities the library offered 
and enjoyed these experiences. 

While “D’’ was of average ability 

at least, he was always losing books, 
never quite meeting his promises, 
though with good intentions. When 
he came back to school this fall, he 
announced, “I've been reformed.’’ He 
has apparently faced his shortcom- 
ings growing out of a lackadaisical 
home situation. The librarian and 
vice-principal have both helped to 
get this boy on his feet. He has 
learned the importance of handling 
materials carefully that do not be- 
long to him, recognized the necessity 
of paying fines which are his debts, 
and so far this year has had but one 
fine. He has improved to such an 
extent that he is a boy one likes to 
have around. 

“E” was a bright, shy child, a girl 
above average ability. She was sent 
to the library by her teachers be- 
cause she couldn't stand before a 
group and make a report. She was a 
tall, overgrown, sweet-faced girl with 
the nicest smile. She could do good 
written work and pass her examina- 
tions. At first the librarian sent her 


























on errands with written notes, later 
to deliver oral messages. In checking 
on her reading, the librarian learned 
that this girl could talk to her and 
had the ability to read better mate- 
rials than the easy text of the group 
she was in. The librarian began to 
guide her in her reading of classics 
such as Dumas, Scott, Dickens, and 
Cooper. She tried to help her select 
her reading in the better things. The 
following semester this a continued 
her reading of the classics on her 
own initiative. The group she was 
read on an average of six to an 
books for the period of time during 
which the record was kept. This girl's 
record was eighteen to twenty high- 
class books. She develo — a friend- 
ship with two or three girls and blos- 
somed out to some degree soci ially 
Toward the end of the semester, s! 
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cuss his problem there. She wasn't 
sure whether he would go or not, but 
he did 

After a while the vice-principal 
and this lad came strolling in. The 
vice-principal said he had heard the 
boy's story and wondered if the li 
brarian wanted to make any state- 
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ment. She remarked that during th 
past several months she mi noticed 





a marked improvement in this boy 
but this morning he was dane 
ous before a group of people. The 
boy's reply was the same again: he 
didn't have any money! The vice- 
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render service to the school. 

The following system 1 has 
been evolved and modi fed he a 
small high school of 600 to 800 stu- 
dents, attempts to incorporate both. 
At the beginning of the year three 
to five seniors are selected to be 


istants for each class period. This 
l also work with three or 





five students, including th 
course, atti tude towar 
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1. Desk work: charging out books, 
pping and shelving returned books, 
swering simple reference ques- 
ns, taking attendance and circula- 


mounting pictures for 
lettering 


ture file, subject 


A Course For High School 
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headings for pamphlets, typing unit 
catalog cards, preparing bibliogra- 
phies, taking care of bulletin boards, 
etc. All of these various projects and 
qualifications needed to execute 
them are described in a notebook, a 
paragraph or two being devoted to 
each task. The student assistant 
reads through these at the beginning 
of each semester and selects three 
projects that he would like to do, list- 
ing them in order of preference. From 
these lists the librarian selects the 
project for the student. The student 
thus has some choice, while the libra- 
rian is given some leeway in fitting 
the task to the student's ability, and 
is able to apportion the technical 
work so that it will be efficiently 
done. 

3. Library units: includes material 
on Dewey decimal system, Cutter 
numbers, card catalog, Reader's 
Guide, parts of a book, care of books, 
reference books. Each assistant has 
his own notebook in which he works 
out each unit independently. These 
are graded by the librarian. Units 
are based on Bennett, ‘The Student 
Library Assistant,’’ but are adapted 
to our own particular library and 


4. Free reading and discussion: 
Each student works out a list of 
books which he would like to read 
during the year, based on his inter- 
ests and his lacks of interest (to fill 
gaps in fields in which he has read 
little). These books may be read at 
home and during this period. As he 
finishes each book, the assistant 
takes ten minutes or so to discuss the 
book with the librarian, stressing the 
points that may help him in her li- 
brary work. How enthusiastic was 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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A Neglected Partnership 


Once upon a time a school super- 
intendent in a small town decided to 
organize an elementary school li- 
brary with teacher librarians in 
charge. Somewhere in his past he 
must have had an unfortunate ex- 
perience with a technically trained 
classifier and cataloger, for he laid 
down as his first requirement that 
there should be a “fluid’’ scheme of 
classification based on the curricu- 
lum, and as his second that there 
should be no cross-references in his 
catalog. 

The public librarian looked upon 
his plans with a jaundiced eye. Ob- 
viously, to her, the main result of 
this ogra would be to cut into the 
public library circulation with re- 

sulting bu idget costs. She envisioned 
the day when the children’s depart- 
ment, with its story hours and its free 
reading program, would be eliminat- 
ed from her set-up, and when the 
schools would be training a new 
yeneration of readers “conditioned’”’ 
against the type of service to the 
building up of which she had de- 


eas her life 


Both individuals proceeded on the 
basis of unlimited competition. The 
school library opened its doors to 
display a large number of beautiful 
and shiny new volumes not to be 
found in the public edifice. The lat- 
ter increased its efforts to lure the 
youngsters into a ‘“‘free’’ reading 
room where no one would tell them 
what they ought to read, and where 
enjoyment rather than information 
would be the main criterion of the 
value of any title. And the children, 
vainly asking at the public library 
loan desk for the intriguing looking 
books which they had been allowed 
to look at, but not to borrow, in the 
school, were heard to make com- 
ments of a curiously adult flavor 
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about the public interest and 
ethics of the spending of the tax- 
payer's money. 

Fortunately this story has a happy 
ending. Both _administr ator 


aeitiain came to power which knew 
not Joseph. The public library ap- 
pointed a trained children’s librar- 
ian who was also an experienced 
elementary teacher and a close 
friend of many of the school person- 
nel. Dead wood was pruned from 
juvenile collection and the shelf- 
checked against the school’s 
1oldings. As far as possible books 
were duplicated and the classifica- 
tions brought into line. Teachers 
encouraged to consider the 
public library as an extension, after 
school hours, of their own service. 
In turn, they helped out in the ever 
difficult problems of aaliial the 
books returned on time and unmuti- 
lated. Book lists were exchanged, 
and the summer program in the chil- 
dren s room became an integral part 
of the city’s educational plan 
This is not an apocryphal tale. But 
even if it were it would illustrate the 
difficulties that lie in the path of 
proper cooperation between two in- 
stitutions organized to do a very 
similar work in quite different cir- 
The cleavage between 
e school and the public library is 
too wide for comfort in too many 
places, and the losers, as usual in 
such 


this 


tills 


situations, are the public—in 
case the children for whose 
benefit both groups profess to be 
working. 

This division, alas, runs from the 
top to the bottom of the organization 
of the two types of library. It begins 
with purpose. Is the library a place 
where children discover a love of 
reading or is it a place where they 





tind the answers to reference ques- bery in both groups. The teacher 
ns, whether posed by the teacher librarian, with a school credential 

h wspaper contest? Is it recre- hanging like a scalp at her belt, is 
ilitarian? Is it voluntary apt to feel set apart from the public 
Is it designed to pro- librarian who has had “technical 
self-education or training” but is not an educator. And 
jing in the develop- the public librarian, particularly if 
she has attended a graduate library 

chool, is apt to be supercilious 
r that their | own ideal is todo about the teacher librarian, whose 
; But each is apt to. professional library training may 
1 for the other Too many have been less exhaustive (albeit 
rians think of the school sometimes more practical) than her 
place to look up the own. It would be interesting to know 
his sR or how far the membership of the 

bool School Library Association overlaps 
that of the C.L.A. section for work 
ns thin with boys and girls. No sadder con- 
ary p dition could arise than one in which 
the children can read the Oz_ these groups —_—s themselves 
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DI a far larger list of fiction titles than 
ud 1e school. Its non-fiction holdings 


can hardly be e3 xpected to integrate 
with the school curriculum in the 
red the full resources of the pub same fashion as can that of the 
library or the positive philosophy school | Meare chosen for that ex- 

f developing reading habits held by press purpose. One of the fundamen 

















r ung people brarian wort! ta of book selection, sometimes 
c e name. Too often a librarian overlooked, is that — are bought 
finds herself help- to meet a demand, either Xf ressed 

ou e a paper or expected, or about to be st imulated 

for a reading report To criticise the absence of a book 

ttion al na place where it has never been 

r or her instructional plans than the asked for or needed is to display a 
ider sour statement that Miss X ‘omplete misunderstanding of what 
an old bag and nothing is going book ordering should be. And con 


to please her mvs xy. No school li-_ versely, some of us, looking at the 





brarian, knowing unwanted 00ks on our own shelves, 
at her desk about t! find « ourselve: ‘ wishing that we had 
u doubt thea own inade paid more attention to demand be 


yuacies are freely reported to the fore choosing our titles 


Theoretically, every book in the 
ld be pleasant not to have school library will fulfill some edu 
to admit that librarians, as profes- cational function, either as a refer 
sional workers, add to this condition ence source, as collateral reading 
by their own intramural jealousies. for some phase of the curriculum, or 
But there is a sad amount of snob- as a part of that “general back 











ground” which fills in the holes in 
the collection, stimulates free read- 
ing, and starts inquiring minds off 
on new paths of individual interest. 
But theoretically, each book in the 
public library will have been chosen 
for the same purpose, except that 
the larger institution will be thinking 
in terms of all sorts of personal and 
usiness and professional fields for 
collateral reading rather than of a 
fixed curriculum. 

The crux of the matter is this: we 
are two groups of professional peo- 
ple, with a common purpose 
varies only with the environment in 
which it is worked out 
able (and often identical) 
for the task, with the same tools in 
hand, whether in simpler or more 
complex forms, and with a real con- 
viction that our work is ultimately of 
great social value. The only perti- 
nent question ought to be, ° How can 
we cooperate most effectively in the 
performance of our work?” 

The only important answer is that 
there must be personal friendship 
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and teamwork among the individu- 
als in the two groups. Th 


substitute for it. Not all the « 
and classified lists that | 
publication can take the pl 
conversation between two 
who settle down to find 
books ordered by each 
will most usefully supr 
work of the other. When a right re- 
lationship exists the telephone will 
be kept busy. “I have an effective 
display on the use of the catalog. 
Would you like to borrow it?” “Have 
you seen such-and-such a new title? 
I am ordering two copies and | 
thought of you right away.” “We are 
planning to do some work along 
these and those lines. What have 
you that will help us?” “Did you 
know that the schools are planning 
a new course in so and so? | thought 
you would like to order a few books 
ahead of time.” “What are your 
ideas about this change in filing 
rules ive open minds, but we 
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should stick together." How about 
using some of the ship models our 
shops have turned out for your next 


of sea stories?” 
After we 
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the young reader will always fi 
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The Use of Filmstrips for Teaching 
The Use of The Library 


Long before the war with its mass 
production method of teaching with 
films, librarians here and there had 
experimented with visual aids in the 
difficult job of teaching students how 
to step out on their own in school 
libraries. Ambitious motion pictures 
have been produced for this purpose 
in a number of colleges and we 
know of several schools that have 
tried out the virtues of filmstrips. 


More than five years ago the writ- 
er became interested in this method 
when she faced the task of present- 
ing eighteen hours of so-called libra- 
ry science to three large classes of 
wriggling freshmen in a small teach- 
ers’ college. 


This is the plan followed during 
the first experiment program. First 
hour—an illustrated lecture on the 
card catalog, arrangements of books 
in the library, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, magazine indexes and the 
vertical file. This was intended as a 
review for incoming students who 
had received some instruction on the 
secondary level and as an introduc- 
tion to the mysteries of the library 
for those who had missed that sort 
of training. 

Thirteen class hours following this 
introductory lecture were devoted to 
the various subject fields. Students 
were divided into committees ac- 
cording to their special subject in- 
terests - each committee presenting 
the most important library materials 
in its field which might be suitable 
for inclusion in filmstrips. At the com- 
pletion of this program an original 
skit called OUR LIBRARY was pre- 
sented to the entire student body. 
Act One, which sometimes verged 
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on the slapstick, showed the common 
errors made by thoughtless students 
in asking for books, in their behavior 
in the reading room and in the use 
of reference materials. Act Two, 
showed the library class in session 
with the filmstrip (which later ap- 
peared as KNOW YOUR LIBRARY) 
presented as a means of overcoming 
the difficulties of the first act. Then 
came the final act as Utopia in the 
library. Amazingly, the disciplinary 
problems in that library cleared up 
in nearly as Utopian a manner as in 
the play; and still more amazingly, 
the students voted the show as their 
second choice of the year’s assembly 
programs. Naturally, no library could 
compete with a fashion show for 
first place. 

The work of that year led to the 
preparation of several subject films 
but, in actual use, something seemed 
to be lacking. On a lucky visit to 
another college the answer was 
found in the idea of building the 
strips around a central subject. For 
the next series of classes, China was 
chosen as the theme. In the first class 
meeting a background strip was 
shown which had been made per- 
sonally by a faculty member during 
a long residence in China. At alter- 
nate meetings, thereafter, the stu- 
dents presented visually the sources 
for historical information about 
China, for answers to social and po- 
litical problems, for studying Chinese 
art and culture and so on. 

And how did the students like 
that method? Here are a few com- 
ments from them on this vital matter: 

“I think the pictures and illustra- 
tions helped me to get acquainted 














with the library much more than by 
trying to learn about it in classroom 
discussions.” 


T like the idea of using the screen. 
Many students in the other section 
said they wished they could have 
been in this class. I believe we 
should have more films as we didn’t 
have enough this year.” 

“It is a very enjoyable way of 
having class.” 

Any on the negative side? Natur- 
ally there were. One student insisted 
that “it would be of greater help if 
reference books were brought from 
the library and discussed in the 
classroom. The films are inclined to 
be boring.’ Others disliked the dark 
room and several suggested the use 
of mimeographed outlines of the 
content of the lectures to help in re- 
viewing the class work. Which leads 
us right back to the necessity of ex- 
perimenting with various combina- 
tions of materials until we hit the 
technique which appears to be the 
most effective in our own particular 
teaching situations. 


On this matter of technique in the 
use of visual materials in teaching, 
it might be interesting to describe an 
exceedingly effective method used 
in the National Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The subject—Flemish 
School of Art. First was a five-min- 
ute introductory speech by an at- 
tractive young docent; then a sound 
motion picture of the Flemish back- 
ground followed by a sound slide- 
film covering some of the main topics 
of the movie; after that another short 
talk (with the lights on) by the young 
docent; then a sound motion picture 
of the most important paintings of 
that school of art; this, in turn, fol- 
lowed by still film of detail in the 
paintings described and explained 
by the docent. Then came a tour of 
the gallery containing the paintings 
we had seen in the pictures. 


Nomenclature of this subject. 


The short length of roll of ordinary 
35 “safety” motion picture positive 
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on which individual pictures are 
printed for projection on a screen 
has been known by several names. 
The trade name, “Picturol’’, is pro- 
bably the most fitting, since the cus- 
tomary series of pictures on film 
makes a small roll. Other names 
include filmslide, slide picture film, 
still film, filmstrip, film roll and slide- 
film. 


The suggested and generally used 
nomenclature for variations of slide- 
films are as follows: 


Slidefilms. 

1. Any slidefilm which is not ac- 
companied by a recording. These 
may be of three types: 

A. Picture series with superimposed 
explanatory captions or subtitles to 
tell the story completely. 

B. Picture series only, with descrip- 
tion or explanation in accompanying 
syllabus to be narrated or adapted 
by the user. Pictures are numbered 
to correspond with numbered para- 
graphs in the syllabus. 


C. A combination of A & B, with 
superimposed - identifying captions 
and accompanying syllabus. 


Sound Slidefilms 

2. Any slidefilm which is accom- 
panied by recorder descriptive, ex- 
planatory and/or background sound 
(music and/or effects). These may be 
either of two general types: 
A. Picture series with superimposed 
captions to aid in clarification. 
B. Picture series only with all ex- 
planation to be supplied by the re- 
cording. 


USE A LITTLE OIL DAILY... 

This old life machinery of ours 
takes a beating nearly every day of 
our lives; it creaks and groans under 
the load. The remedy is simple—just 
a few drops of the oil known as 
“good humor” works wonders in the 
average case. 

There is no job so hard and no out- 
look so dark but it relaxes and van- 
ishes with a hearty laugh. — ‘The 
Comma.” 





Do you like a tasty light breakfast 
on a Saturday morning, accompa- 
nied by interesting book talk and 
congenial company? Do you wish 
you had the time and opportunity to 
attend the Southern Section Book 
Breakfasts at Los Angeles—or some 
similar group? Well, that is what the 
San Diego City Schools librarians 
have been saying for some time, and 
this is what they have done about it. 

During the 1944-45 school year, 
these advocates of more and better 
professional contacts overcame the 
isolation from contacts in the Los 
Angeles area, which had developed 
as another war casualty, by giving 
two book review teas on Saturday 
afternoons in January and March 
respectively. From fifteen to twenty 
books were reviewed for city school 
librarians and their guests from the 
county school libraries on these oc- 
casions, with such satisfactory re- 
sults that Miss Elizabeth Elgin, 1945- 
46 chairman of the San Diego City 
Librarians’ Council, was 
urged to call a meeting this year to 
organize a permanent group to con- 
tinue the activity. 


_ It was as a result of this demand 


Satu rday ortiines last A atenhewon in 
the San Diego County Schools build- 
ing to organize the new group among 
city and county librarians. Officers 
elected include Miss Marie Vaughn, 
last year Librarians’ Council chair- 
man, as chairman in charge of the 
new group; Miss Irma Sue Pate, of 
Sweetwater Union High School, as 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. Rosalie 
Maheras, of the San Diego City 


Schools Administration Building Ref- 
Library, as 


erence chairman in 


San Diego Librarians Urganize 
Hook Review broup 
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charge of securing and distributing 
books for review. 

The program at the November 
meeting consisted of a review of the 
books of Phyllis Whitney, specifically 
her latest book, “The Silver Inkwell,” 
by Miss Eunice Pierce, of the San 
Diego Public Library Staff. 

As it was not possible to arrange 
to secure new books in time for re- 
view by the January meeting, re- 
views of useful books on California 
were given instead, and the tables 
carried out a California scheme in 
their decorations. Mrs. Melcena Den- 
ny, local writer and coauthor of the 
successful book for young people, 
“White Stars of Freedom,” told of her 
experience in conceiving and writing 
this story of a young Basque shep- 
herd who eventually becomes an 
American citizen. The book, a Junior 
Literary Guild selection for January 


‘of 1943, has its naturalization scenes 


set in the San Diego court, and Mrs. 
Denny gave a very graphic portrayal 
of her visits to the court just before 
and after Pearl Harbor, which gave 
her the background for these scenes 
in the book. 

It is planned to continue the meet- 
ings of the new group on alternate 
months of the current school year, 
wtih the members taking turns at 
providing a simple breakfast of fruit 
juice, coffee, and some sort of hot 
bread or doughnuts. New books suit- 
able for both junior and senior high 
school libraries will be reviewed at 
the March and May meetings, and 
plans will then be made for continu- 
ing the meetings, perhaps at more 
frequent intervals during the coming 
year. One of the most interesting 


facts brought out is the interest taken 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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A.L. A. MEETING ... 
(Continued from Page 7) 

first five zones, or, if that fails, for a 
uniform rate for books as second- 
class matter. He thinks the first plan 
would save the libraries of the coun- 
try $100,000 annually, and as for the 
libraries in the West that would have 
to pay high rates, he assumes they 
would get their books from a near-by 
dealer whose stock comes by freight. 

Luther Evans, librarian of Con- 
gress, had just come from the London 
conference that set up the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Dr. Evans im- 
pressed me as a man of strong char- 
acter and sound judgment, a leader 
and a worker. He reported that the 
constitution of Unesco must be rati- 
fied by twenty countries, that the 
secretariat will be in Paris, and that 
the council of five delegates from 
each allied nation will meet in dif- 
ferent countries. Librarians are in- 
cluded in the work of all parts of 


UNESCO. 


The ALA is working through the 
American Book Center for War Deva 
astated Libraries to help restore li- 
braries, not only in devastated areas 
in Europe and the Far East, but also 
in countries isolated by the war. 


School librarians at the conference 
were not many in number but were 
mighty in the amount of work ac- 
complished. I saw much of them in 
board and committee meetings and 
in the pleasant moments of relaxa- 
tion when two or three of us just sat 
and talked. I think more were from 
the South than from any other part of 
the country. The American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians has fine 
leadership in its chairman, Miriam 
Snow, of Bellingham, Washington. 

Trends in the school library world, 
gathered from formal meetings and 
informal conversations, are toward 
state school library supervisors, or a 
school library adviser in the State 
Department of Education, toward 
more than one librarian in a school 
of 1000 or more, toward libraries and 
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librarians in elementary schools, cen- 
tral cataloging, and libraries planned 
with a special room for the storage 
and use of audio-visual materials. 
The most interesting plans discussed 
were for the Buffalo meeting in June, 
the first ALA conference since 1942, 
and for a quarterly bulletin for the 
AASL membership, something like 
the Bulletin of the School Library 
Association of California. 


I left the midwinter meeting en- 
larged in spirit and very grateful to 
the School Library Association of 
California for choosing me as their 
first Council representative, and to 
the Los Angeles Board of Education 
for making my attendance at the 
Council possible. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
FOR TODAY... 


(Continued from Page 8 


It is to be hoped that every school 
librarian will familiarize herself with 
the substance of the report and will 
further see to it that the school ad- 
ministrators with whom she is asso- 
ciated are informed of the recom- 
mendations made. 


The authors of this article would 
make a further suggestion with re- 
gard to changes in the revision of the 
report. Because of the very different 
problems and conditions in elemen- 
tary and secondary school libraries 
it is recommended that separate re- 
ports be submitted. 


ALICE STOELTZING, 


Librarian, 


School, Long Beach. 


MARJORIE T. FULLWOOD, 
Librarian, 
W.L. Stephens Junior 
High School, Long Beach. 


pT 


The spirit of delight and confidence in books 
the receptive and adventurous attitude 
the new and experimental, the broad 
of lifelong friendship and understanding fo 
ture, should be attributes of librarianship more 
than of any other calling.—Helen E. Haines 
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(Continued from Page 14) 

he about it? Was it better suited for 
students younger than seniors? Etc. 
No grades are given on these stu- 
dent opinions, thus relieving consid- 
erable strain and making students 
more straightforward in giving their 
ideas. 

5. Miscellaneous day: This day is 





spent by the assistant doing the hun- 
Tuesday 
_Desk___| ___Janie Ray 
_ Project _ ce Albert Janie 
_Lib.Unit =| ~~ Margo Albert | 
_ Reading i: Jack __ Margo |_| 
Misc. a | Jack 


This same schedule can be used 
with only three or four library assist- 
ants, by having one or two students 
handle the desk two periods a week, 
and giving up their miscellaneous 
period. 


In addition, each assistant, except 
the one at the desk, at the beginning 
of the period each day dusts a sec- 
tion of books which are assigned to 
him, and reads one-fourth of the 
shelves. In this way he reads all the 
shelves assigned to him once each 
week. This keeps the shelves (except 
for fiction!) in fairly decent order. 

A librarian can develop enthusi- 
asm, friendliness and cooperative- 
ness in her group on the double- 
quick if she’s willing to promote a 
social program. These social activi- 
ties will depend somewhat on what 
other resources the community has 
to offer in recreation. The librarian 
will have lost a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity, however, if she does not 
avail herself of this privilege in a 
community where such resources are 
few. With her entire group of assist- 
ants she can form a library club to 
hold monthly social gatherings. The 
assistants in each period can be 
responsible for one affair. They can 
include wiener bakes, steak fries, a 
Christmas dinner, pot-luck supper, 


Course For Library Assistants 


a 


dred and one odd jobs always wait- 
ing to be done. He reports to the 
librarian after each one is finished. 
Any absence by the assistant in 
charge of the desk is filled by the 
student who is scheduled for a mis- 
cellaneous day. 

Below is a schedule for one period 
for a week. It is typical of every 
period: 





Friday 


Thursday | Wednesday 


Jack | _ Margo Albert 
_ Ray | Jack _ _Margo 
Janie | Ray __—'|__Jack 
Albert _ | Janie Ray 
Margo | Albert Janie 


Valentine dance, theater party, and 
a final swim and picnic. Friendship 
and loyalty can be gained in one 
evening that often take weeks to ob- 
tain in school. 


This small school library program 
is naturally not applicable to every 
school library situation. It does have 
the merit, however, of giving the 
school librarian time to do those 
things which only she can do. Mean- 
while, her library assistants are con- 
tributing valuable service to the 
school and gaining worthwhile expe- 
rience and knowledge. 





A NEGLECTED PARTNERSHIP ... 
(Continued from Page 17) 

—store houses to which he can turn 
for information and reading to fit 
whatever the needs of the moment 
may be. He will use the library in so 
many different ways, both utilitarian 
and recreational, that it will never 
be possible for him to be long with- 
out it. And there will be no distinc- 
tion between the school and the pub- 
lic library. Both will have taught him 
how to educate himself. 


The educated man is a man with certain subtle 
spiritual qualities which make him calm in adver- 
sity, happy when alone, just in his dealings 


rational and sane in all the affairs of life-—Ram- 
sey MacDonald 
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GUIDANCE OPPORTUNITIES ... 
(Continued from Page 13) 

day and said he should be kept in 
bed. His reaction in the library 
showed his cantankerous way of ris- 
ing continuously to meet the prob- 
lems that he faces in his world. He is 
still a little imp, but the school people 
are working with him. 

"“G" is a young lad who has been 
left to his own devices; the father in 
the service, the mother working, and 
two small children. He has been step- 
ping “high, wide, and handsome.” 
The neglect in the home was high- 
lighted when the mother had to pay 
a large fine for some books her son 
had lost but not read. The mother 
has a hard, bold face and gives the 
impression of being too worldly wise. 
Not long ago, due to the father’s 
shipwrecked experiences and living 
in foxholes, he was assigned to land 
service. The lad is now transformed. 
He doesn't have so many irons in the 
fire—takes books out regularly but 
one ata time. While ill at home re- 
cently, he asked for “Tyl Ulenspie- 
gles’ Merry Pranks,” and did he en- 
joy it! He is beginning to read more 
widely, and, as he becomes increas- 
ingly interested, some of his leisure 
time can be wisely used. 

From the foregoing it can be seen 
that the library plays an important 
part in guiding junior high school 
boys and girls to grow toward effec- 
tive democratic citizenship as given 
in the ten basic objectives of the 
Long Beach Program: well informed, 
physically fit, competent in work 
habits and in the use of the funda- 
mental skills, critically minded, coop- 
erative, responsible, creative, con- 
cerned for the welfare of others, per- 
sonally well adjusted, ethical. 


He that has found a way to keep a child's spirit 
easy, active, and free, and yet at the same time 
to restrain him from many things he has a mind 
to, and to draw him to things that are uneasy to 
him, has, in my opinion, got the true secret of 
education. 


—Locke 
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Book Review 


“More than an Academic Question,’’ by Dr. 


Franz Schneider. Edited with a foreword by Guy 
Falconer. Pestalozzi Press, Berkeley; 1945. 


Reviewed by M. W. Cragun 


If the word “challenging” had not 
been overworked at dozens of insti- 
tute meetings, your reviewer would 
say that this book was one of the 
most challenging books on education 
ever issued. It should be of particular 
interest to every teacher and librar- 
ian in California, as well as every 
alumnus of the Berkeley institution. 

Dr. Schneider’s book is more than 
just a survey of the field of student 
reaction sheets; it is a record of 
struggle. The conflict between the 
“research” and the “classroom” 
teachers, the efforts of students to 
criticize teachers and their handling 
of material, the attempts by official- 
dom to stifle democratic utterances, 
and the refusal of learned journals 
to publish articles criticising educat- 
ors are all vividly set forth in this slim 
volumne. 

The efforts of Dr. Schneider to serve 
as mediator between faculty and 
students on the Berkeley campus 
furnish the leitmotif of the book. The 
student polls, editorials, and letters, 
as well as reaction sheets, provide 
startling proof of the need for an out- 
let of student criticism. Using unim- 
peachable standards, the author de- 
monstrates the validity of much of 
this reaction. Then he proposes a 
solution—a Dean of Instruction plus 
ample opportunity for an adapted 
form of reaction sheet. 

Woven into this dramatic record 
like the golden threads in a rich 
cloth, are some of the most stirring 
declarations of faith in the true role 
of the teacher in shaping the demo- 
cratic life of our postwar world. This 
book should be a “must” on every 
teacher's and librarian’s reading list. 





S.L.A.C.—A REVIEW . 
Continued from Page 6) 

we have had to work with the State 
Department of Education in estab- 
3 the library program in the 
school. The compilation of book lists 
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by our committees,'’Tentative Course 
in Literature for Children,’ as well as 


many other 


contributions of our 
members published by the State De- 
partment are too numerous to men- 
tion at this time. One of the most 
outstanding surveys was made in 
1937-1938. That survey made of the 
libraries of the schools in California 
was promoted by the school librari- 
ans and brought to completion with 
the help of the State Department of 
Education 

It would be impossible to give per- 
onal recognition to all of our mem- 
ers who have made outstanding 
rofessional contributions to the li- 
rary and educational world. Sev- 
eral have written professional books 
some have contributed noteworthy 
articles to professional and educa- 
tional magazines; and many have 
served as chairmen of, or on various 
A.L.A., C.L. A., and C. T. A. commit- 
tees. They have appeared as speak- 
ers before educational and allied 
groups. Our Bulletin, which has been 
a means of keeping our scattered 
groups more united, has served us 
well and has gained national recog- 
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outh as ‘Book Breakfa ir 
the North as ‘‘Book Brunches.”’ Books 
from elementary through junior col- 
lege levels are read, reviewed, and 
recommended or rejected for school 
library use 





S. L. A.C. had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining the school library section 
in 1939 in San Francisco. In 1939 a 
of A. L. A. in 1930 in Los Angeles and 
honor and a copy given to each out 


Bulletin was issued in their 


The last state meeting was in No- 





vember, 1941. Then came the war. 
Our members took on war-time re- 
sponsibilities, in service and on the 
homefront; not the least of these was 
their part in the “Send your books to 
war’ campaign. 

During the war years much of the 
Association work was carried on 
through committees, a few regional 
meetings with a joint State Northern 
and Southern Section Council meet- 
ing in October, 1942, and a State 
Board meeting in 1944. In 1944 our 
Association was admitted to chapter 
status in A.L.A., and Marjorie Van 
Deusen was appointed our first rep- 
resentative on the A.L.A. Council. 
S.L. A.C. and individual members 
contributed to the A.L. A. Develop- 
ment Fund. Our professional com- 
mittees concentrated their efforts on 
the recruitment of librarians with 
special emphasis on the postwar 
need for school librarians. 

August 14, 1945, was “VJ’’ Day. On 
August 25, 1945, the School Library 
Association was thirty years old 
And now, at the dawn of the postwar 
year as the thirtieth birthday draws 
to a close, we can look back with 
pride and pay special tribute to Miss 
Morgan, first State President, and to 
all thirty-seven members in 1915 who 
were responsible for starting this 
organization, which now has more 
than four hundred active members, 
including eight who joined the first 
year. Yes, we may well be proud of 
the professional growth and achieve- 
ments of our Association during 
these thirty years. 

SAN DIEGO LIBRARIANS 

(Continued from Page 20) 
in our reviews by the teachers who 
have been our guests at the meet- 
ings this yar. This opens up possi 
bilities of closer collaboration be 
tween teachers and librarians in the 
field of reading matter, which is one 
of the basic needs of most school 
systems. This cooperation with teach 
ers should add a great deal to the 
work of the group. 
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The Question Box 


{Editor's note—The articles in this issue sug- 
gest sever al questions on three important topics 
of the day: the Douglas report, relationships be- 
tween public and school librarians, and the train- 
ing of student assistants. In the various meetings 
of the Association, it is possible a discussion of 
some of these questions might prove valuable.} 





The Douglas report. 


Is there a tendency in this report to 
ail to take into account the vast dif- 
ferences among the prevailing stand- 
ards in the various parts of the coun- 
try? 

Should there be a difference in the 
matter of public and privafe school 
library standards? 

Should the junior college library 
be treated as being on the secondary 
or college level? 

When the junior college library 
was considered was the intention to 
measure by the Eastern or the Cali- 
fornia standard? 

Relationships with the Public Li- 
brary. 

Is the problem as stated in Mrs. 
Pedley’s article more evident in the 
small or the large town? 

Is her solution likely to wor 
large metropolitan area? 

Would the administrations of the 
various schools aid or discourage a 
closer relationship between public 
and school libraries? 

How could the Association help to 
bring these two groups closer to- 
gether? 

Student Assistants. 

Has the situation changed greatly 
since the war as to the caliber of stu- 
dents applying for work in the li- 
brary, and their attitude toward the 
work? 

Should one emphasize the social 
side of the work relationship as much 
as was suggested? 

Could such a program be worked 
in a large city school library? 

What are the dangers in such a 
program? 

What is to be done in the situa- 
tions in which many of the students 
are of inferior quality? 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS TEACHER ... 


Many of our school librarians 





s 
the classroom teacher with his form 

y, his quizzes, and his elaborat 
grades. They do not realize, or at 1 


not help others to realize, that 
the most complex job of teaching 
scnoo 

he true 


itl 
the students than many 
selors. Most boys and girl 
librarian with more eagerness 
~ and more friendliness tt 
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IMPERIAL BOOK 
COMPANY 


2303 76th Avenue 
Philadelphia 38, Pennsylvania 
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SPECIALISTS IN 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AND 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


We have more than 600 selected 

Juvenile Titles in stock. Write for 

our list, or books to be sent on 
approval 


* 


P. B. SAPSIS 


P. O. Box 165 


Carmel, California 
Western Representative 
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comPTon’s 


The Typical 
American Encyclopedia 


Planned and built to provide the ref- 
erence material needed by the young 
people in our schools in a different 
and better way than ever before— 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
typically American. 


The text—written simply and inter- 
estingly and copiously illustrated—is 
designed to give all the facts accu- 
rately and at the same time to relate 
those facts. A Fact-Index in the back 
of each volume makes every fact, 
every item in the entire work instant- 
ly available. 


These and many other improvements 
over the traditional, such as the com- 
plete-letter arrangement (originated 
by Compton’s) and the patented dura 
binding have made Compton’s per- 
haps the most widely used encyclo- 
pedia in America. 


A Compton Postwar Volume is plan- 
ned, to include all the important 
developments growing out of the 
liquidation of the war and the recon- 
struction for peace. 


Make sure your school gets the best. 
Write for prices and terms on the 
current edition. 


Mrs. GLADYS HASVOLD 
Northern Calif. 


HORACE KINCAID 
Southern Calif. 


F.£. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1709 West 8th St. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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CHESTER THORNE 


3340 Yorkshire Road 


Pasadena 8 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


P. O. Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 


Doubleday & Company, | 
Inc. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 
Junior Literary Guild 
Literary Guild of America 
Garden City Publishing Co. 
Sun Dial Press 
Blue Ribbon Books 


— FILMS 
BOTH SOUND AND SILENT 


AIR AGE 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
—especially edited for the aviation 
courses now being taught in the 

secondary schools. 
Civics & Government, Geo- 
graphy, Health & Hygiene, 
Industry, The Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Physics, 
Engineering, Transportation 


Write for complete catalog. 


BRAY STUDIOS, 


Inc. 
729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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and years of experience have made GAYLORD’S out- 
standing in the Library Supply Fieid. 


In spite of the heavy demand for GAYLORD Supplies 
and Bookmending Materials, we are prepared to fill 
promptly nearly all your library needs. 


GAYLORD BROS, Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


—_O 


Makers of Better Library Supplies Since 1896 
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| BETTER SERVICE... \ 
| Several months ago, Vroman's took over as the Depository for a number of leading textbook | 
? publishers. Since then, we have learned much abut the complex problems that we inherited, | 
| and we know that, during these months, we have not always been able to render prompt and § 
+ efficient service. We are grateful for the patint understanding of our customers. | 
| Now, however, as the result of many changes and constant striving to better our organiza- 3 
; tion, we feel that we can at long last promise great improvement in the filling of school book | 
| orders. For, as in the trade field, Vroman’s aim is always: BETTER SERVICE TO YOU. 3 
| DEPOSITORY PUBLISHERS | 
i D. Appleton-Century Co. Iroquois Publishing Co. A. N. Palmer Co. | 
! Banks Upshaw & Co. H. J. James Reed and Jensen : 
| Beckley-Cardy Co. W. L. Jepson Row, Peterson & Co. | 
! W.S. Benson & Co Johnson Publishing Co Wm. H. Sadlier : 
j Benton Review Co J. B. Lippincott Co. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. | 
s C.C. Birchard & Co. Longmans, Green & Co. Scott, Foresman & Co. 3 
| Bobbs-Merrill Co. Lyons & Carnahan Silver Burdett Co. | 
: Bruce Publishing Co Manual Arts Press Turner E. Smith & Co. : 
| Comstock Publishing Co McKnight & McKnight Society for Occup. Research | 
2 C.H. Congdon Mentzer, Bush & Co Southern Publishing Co. 3 
| Cordon Co. Charles E. Merrill Co. Steck Co. | 
: F.S. Crofts & Co Midwest Book Co University of Chicago Press = 
| Dryden Press Newson & Co. University Publishing Co | 
: Follett Publishing Co Noble & Noble Webster Publishing Co. : 
| Harcourt, Brace & Co Odyssey Press Wheeler Publishing Co. | 
? Harper & Bros F. A. Owen Publishing Co World Book Co. ; 
| Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Oxford University Press Zaner Blosser Co | 
| 
’ 
| | 
| . 159 New Montgomery Street | 
| 1233 South Hope Street ins Wecumateun’ & Comitenaia | 
§ Los Angeles, 15, California Ee ee ee Oe = 
| CALIFORNIA »CHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


When purchasing from our advertisers, please mention the BULLETIN 








When children age 8 to 13 
come to you with a reference 
problem—the answer lies in 
Britannica Junior. 

The one encyclopaedia spe- 
cifically intended for younger 
boys and girls, Britannica 
Junior is designed to meet the 
needs of children in grades 4 
to 8. The checked vocabulary is 
graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, 
subject matter and scope of in- 
formation—are all scaled to 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


the elementary pupil’s desires 
and requirements. 

And it’s easy to find things 
in Britannica Junior. The 
ready-reference volume gives 
immediate information on 
more than 20,000 subjects. 
More than 50,000 references 
correlate information else- 
where in the set. Librarians 
find this volume assists chil- 
dren in locating material in- 
dependently of adult help. 

Colorful action illustrations 
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make a library assignment 4 
fascinating adventure when 
children use Britannica Junior, 
The same superior standards 
of content and format—th 
same authenticity — which 
make Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica the world’s best know 
reference work are equally 
apparent in Britannica Junior, 

For further information 
about Britannica Junior, fill 
in the coupon below and mail 
today! 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information abo 


Britannica Junior. 


Name 





School or Library 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 171-B 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Personal Use? ____ 


-_Zone___State $$$ 


sai Library Veo? 





